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THIS MONTH WE HAVE LET FRED WRIGHT 
OF THE UE NEWS WRITE OUR EDITORIAL FOR 
US. It comes in the form of the series of 
cartoons on this page. 

According to latest reports, the MacCarran 
Senate Internal Security Committee is moving its 
witch-hunt circus to New York, As this is being 
written, the Committee is reported to have sub- 
poenaed some 40 radio directors, writers, 
and actors to appear in Washington, Those radio 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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114 ~—— Biggest Thing swears 
Man Has Ever Done 


Lively One of Woody Guthrie’s finest songs brought up-to-date. 











I’m just a lone - some trav - e - ler, the great his-tor -i-cal 














bum, High - ly ed-u - cat - ed, from his-to-ry I have come, I 
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that was a-bout the Big - gest Thing that Man hade- ver done, 


I worked in the Garden of Eden, that was the year of Two, 
Joined the Apple Pickers Union, I always paid my due; 

I’m the man that signed the contract to raise the Rising Sun, 
And that was about the Biggest Thing that Man had ever done. 
I was straw boss on the Pyramids, the Tower of Babel, too; 

I opened up the Ocean let the Migrant Children through, 

I fought a million battles and I never lost a one, 

And that was about the Biggest Thing that Man had ever done. 
I beat the daring Roman, I beat the daring Turk, 

Defeated Nero’s Army with thirty minutes work, 

I fought the greatest leaders and I licked them every one, 
And that was about the Biggest Thing that Man had ever done.. 


I was in the Revolution when we set the country free; 

Me and a couple of Indians that dumped the Boston tea; 

We won the battle at Valley Forge, the Battle of Bully Run; 
And that was about the Biggest Thing that Man had ever done. 


There was a man across the ocean, I guess you knew him well, 
His name was Adolph Hitler, Goddamn his soul to Hell; 

We kicked him in the panzers and put him on the run, 

And that was about the Biggest Thing that Man had ever done. 


I'd better quit my talking, ‘cause I told you all I know, 

But please remember, pardner, wherever you may go; 

The people are building a peaceful world, and when the job is done, 
That’ll be the Biggest Thing that Man has ever done, 


aGe 











Folk Music of ave 


This is the conclusion of an 
article by Bob Claiborne 
which originally appeared in 
“World Student News”, the 
magazine of the IUS -- Inter- 
national Union of Students, 


Collective, non-mechanized labor 
produces, as we have already indica- 
ted, various sorts of work songs. 
Even more widespread is the song 
arising, not out of the work itself, 
but out of the isolated conditions un- 
der which that work is carried on, 
Canal and river-boatmen, whalers 
and fishermen, lumberjacks in snow- 
bound camps, cowboys around lonely 
campfires, and railroaders in far-off 
round-houses have produced hundreds 
of ballads reflecting the adventure, 
hardship and salty humor of their 
work, Adventure and humor were no 
doubt plentiful, but so were danger, 
low wages and miserable working 
conditions, Whalers complain that 
their food is “a little piece of stink- 
ing beef and a damned small bag of 
duff”, while the cowboy lives on 
“bacon and beans ‘most every day”, 
On pay-day the workers end up with 
“fifty cents apiece” -- or perhaps 
the boss has even managed “to figure 
me out nine dollars in the hole,” 

Deliberate neglect of safety pre- 
cautions by railroad owners -- be- 
fore unionization provided some pro- 
tection -- is reflected in many bal- 
lads of famous wrecks, best-known 
of which is the ever-popular “Casey 
Jones”. The workers’ bitterness is 
summed up by “Many a man has been 
murdered on the railroad and laid 
in a lonesome grave.” 


I is among the coal-miners of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Kentucky, however, that American 
working class song reaches its full 
stature. Living in isolated mining 
camps and “coal patches”, a large 





























United States 


by 
bob Claiborne 


proportion of the miners were ori- 
ginally of Irish and Welsh stock with 
a strong tradition of balladry 

Moreover, eighty years of union 
struggles have given those songs a 
militancy and intensity matched only 
by those of the Negro, From the 
“Molly Maguires” of the 1870’s to 
“Bloody Harlan County” in the 1930’s 
the miner’s songs have faithfully re- 
flected their struggles against low 
pay, company stores, short-weighting 
(most miners are still paid by the 
ton) and neglected safety precautions 
which still take the lives of nearly 
1000 miners every year. Not sur- 
prisingly, the United Mineworkers 
became, around the turn of the cen- 
tury, the first American labor union 
systematically to use songs as a 
means of organization, 

It was the Industrial Workers of 
the World, however, which a few 
years later won the distinction of 
making more consistent use of songs 
as an organizing tool than any Ame- 
rican union before or since. A semi- 
syndicalist grouping of migrant and 
semi-migrant workers, operating 
mainly in the Western US, its mem- 
bers lived and worked in isolated 
lumber camps and mining towns, 
That folk songs, and militant ones, 
should arise under these conditions 
was inevitable; The IWW songbook 
went through twenty editions; the 
topical songs (mostly parodies of 
current popular songs) of Ralph 
Chaplin, “T-Bone Slim”, and the 
murdered poet-laureate of the Ame- 
rican working class, Joe Hill, fo- 
cussed and intensified the workers’ 
militant class-consciousness and 
acid humor, Chaplin’s intense and 
poetic “Solidarity Forever” has be- 








come the unofficial anthem of the 
American working class. 


The bulk of American workers did 
not succeed in building permanent 
unions until the 1930’s. Living (ex- 
cept for the miners and a few other 
groups) in large cities, multi-national 
in background, they were, in any case, 
poor soil for the development of folk 
music, Music has, to a limited ex- 
tent, been used for organizing but in 
recent years the bulk of American 
union leaders have become steadily 
more fearful of anything threatening 
to focus the militancy and class- 
consciousness of their rank-and-file. 

The 1920’s saw an awakening of 
interest and research into our folk 
music and art by scholars like Cecil 
B. Sharp, John Jacob Niles, and the 
late John A, Lomax, which, while too 
often ignoring the “whys” of Ameri- 
can folk music, were of considerable 
historical value, 

The powerful new currents set in- 
to motion by the Great Depression, 
however, inevitably affected both folk 
music and its study. Miners and tex- 
tile workers in isolated company 
towns sang as they fought for unioni- 
zation, Negro and white sharecrop- 
pers in Alabama and Arkansas turned 
hymns into protests against semi- 
peonage. The mass struggle against 
the Scottsboro frameup created, for 
the first time since the Civil War, a 
mass awareness of Negro oppres- 
sion, At the same time, federal pub- 
lic works projects began systematic 
collections of all sorts of folk art, as 
well as the subsidization of unem- 
ployed composers and performers. 

In 1940 all these influences were 
gathered together by the Almanac 
Singers, In and around this remark- 
able group were Lee Hays, once a 
Sharecroppers’ Union organizer; 
Woody .Guthrie, folk poet of the “dust 
bowl” migrants; “Aunt Molly” Jack- 
son, poetess laureate of the Kentucky 
miners; Elizabeth and Alan Lomax, 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Decca Issues Folk Song Album 


With The Weavers 


By Fred Moore 

The Weavers are out again on 
Decca, this time in a six-side album 
which, all in all, makes fairly 
exciting listening. 

Lee Hays, narratively introdu- 
cing “The Drinking Gourd” over the 
tightly-hummed harmony of the other 
singers, opens up the song with just 
the right touch. The tune is then 
picked up by Ronnie Gilbert and car- 
ried through more than adequately 
by Pete Seeger. 

“Darling Corey” rings out as a 
fast-moving, spirited, traditional 
tune, pushed by Pete’s banjo-picking 
and some good loud singing. 

My first impression on hearing 
“Suliram” (an Indonesian Lullaby -- 
see SING OUT, Vol. 1, No, 12), aside 
from the fact that it struck me as 
being a beautifully done number and 
probably the only commercial record 
actually sung in Indonesian, was that 
the orchestra had finally gotten into 
the act. On past discs of The Wea- 
vers, the orchestra appeared to be 
playing in spite of rather than with 
the singers, The orchestral back- 
ground on “Suliram”, however, ex- 
tends the meaning of the music ra- 
ther than distracting the listener. 

“Easy Rider Blues” doesn’t quite 
seem to make the grade as a blues 
number, The presentation, which 
sounds pretty stiff, sort of illust- 
rates the inherent weakness of The 
Weavers, or any all-white group, 
which attempts to present some as- 
pect of Negro music, 

It is my opinion that such a group 
may study and present fairly accu- 
rately many of the songs of the Am- 
erican Negro, but they will lack the 
ability to get across the content, in- 
tention and deep feeling of the songs 
precisely because they have no direct 
connection with Negroes in a per- 
formance capacity. 








Lee Hays 


“The Drinking Gourd”, a song of 
the Underground Railroad, is an ex- 
cellent example of how close an all- 
white group can come to a positive, 
non-stereotyped presentation of Neg- 
ro music, However, it is much easier 
to get across the active, democratic 
struggle of the Negr» people in a song 
than to accurately portray the every- 
day music of life in Jim Crow Ameri- 
ca. Many white performers will not 
know what ['m talking about, but I 
think that Negro musicians and Negro 
audiences will, 

The other songs in the album are 
“The Frozen Logger”, “I Know Where 
I'm Going”, and “Hush Little Baby”. 


Nl le Vem lew lam 


Stinson Records has released an 
LP disc, “Richard Dyer-Bennet 
Sings”. Of the six songs presented 
here, Gently Johnny My Jingalo and 
Spanish Is A Loving Tongue make 
pleasant listening. The Three 
Ravens, a long, tedious ballad with 
little musical excitement takes up 
too much space for its value. I am 
sure that this will not discourage 
ardent Dyer-Bennet fans, of whom 
there seem to be quite a number, 
from adding this disc to their 
collections, IS, 
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A new song -~- for today AND tomorrow, 
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Tomorrow, tomorrow, Tomorrow, tomorrow 

I’m wondering today, I’m wondering today, 

Will we walk the streets tomorrow Will the bombs rain down tomorrow 
In fear of what we say? Where little children play? 

Oh I know that we’ll talk someday Oh we know Peace will come someday 
And say what we darn please, It’s up to me and you, 

Will we walk the streets tomorrow There’ll be no bombs tomorrow 

And scrape and bow our knees? But a world that’s bright and new, 


-Refrain- -Refrain- 








JOE HILL’S WILL 
(Written in his cell; November 13, 1915, on 
the eve of his execution.) 


My will is easy to decide, 

For there is nothing to divide. 

My kin don’t need to fuss and moan -- 
“Moss does not cling to a rolling stone.” 


HERITAGE--U.S.A. 
Perhaps some fading flowers then 


Would come to life and bloom again, 
This is my last and final will, 
Good luck to all of you -- Joe Hill. 






My body? Ah! If I could choose 
I would to ashes it reduce, 

And let the merry breezes blow 
My dust to where some flowers g 





One of the most exciting chapters in our American song 
heritage was written by a group of persecuted and reviled 
men and women early in the twentieth century -- the mem- 
bers of the IWW (International Workers of the Wold.) 
The “Wobblies”, as they were called, penned some of our 
country’s greatest workers’ songs, including “Solidarity 
Forever”, “Casey Jones -- The Union Scab”, “Pie In The 
Sky”, “Hallelujah, I’m A Bum”, “The Tramp”, and many 
more, Mostly, their songs were parodies on popular tunes, 
folk songs, and other music familiar to the workers, 

The most famous of these “Wobbly” song-writers was a 
young Swedish immigrant by the name of Joseph Hillstrom. 
His pen-name of Joe Hill is known to millions of workers 
in every country in the world, In 1915, Joe Hill was con- 
victed in a framed-up murder trial in Utah, and on Novem- 
ber 19th was executed by a firing squad, Fighting song- 
writer to the very end, Joe Hill wroté his last will and tes- 
tament in jail to the tune of “Tannenbaum”, 
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1, If you all will shut your trap, I will tell you ‘bout a chap thatwas 
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tramp-ing that’s the best thing you can 


‘Cross the road a sign he read -- 5, 

“Work for Jesus”, so it said, 

And he said, “Here is my chance, 
I‘ll surely try,” 

So he kneeled upon the floor 

Till his knees got rather sore, 

But at eating time he heard the 
preacher cry: (Chorus) 


- Down the street he met a cop, 6, 


And the copper made him stop, 

And he asked him, “When did you 
blow into town? 

Come with me up to the judge,” 

But the judge said, “Oh fudge, 

Bums that have no money needn’t 
come around,” (Chorus) 


do, 


Finally came that happy day, 

When his life did pass away, 

He was sure he’d go to Heaven 
when he died; 

When he reached the Pearly Gate, 

Saint Peter, mean old skate, 

Slammed the gate right in his face 
and loudly cried: (Chorus) 


In despair he went to Hell, 

With the Devil for to dwell, 

For the reason he’d no other 
place to go, 

And he said, “I’m full of sin, 

So for Christ’s sake, let me in! ” 

But the Devil said, “Oh beat it, 
you’re a ‘bo.” (Chorus) 


SEE PAGE 10 FOR “YANKEE GO HOME™-- 


A NEW PARODY ON “THE TRAMP” 








“YANKEE GO HOME” 


Here is a more recent version of 
“The Tramp”, with words by the Bri- 
tish Workers Music Association, The 
song was originally written in Ger- 
many and was called “Ami, Go 
Home”, Its wide popularity through- 
out Europe reflects the feeling of the 
U. S. “occupied” countries toward the 
Marshall Plan and American domina- 
tion of their governments, 


Chorus 


Go home, Yankee, Yankee go home 

We don’t want you any more, 

For the way of life you sell 

Doesn’t suit us very well, 

And you’ll never make us fight a 
Yankee war. 


Back in nineteen-forty-one 
Even Hitler couldn’t come 
But we now have new invaders 
on our shores, 
And in Warrington in Lancs* 
There are twenty thousand Yanks 
And their chewing-gum is mucking 
up the floor, (Chorus) 


We are spending British cash 

On Yankee comic trash 

That’s unfit for any kid of ours 
to buy, 

With the gangster and his gun, 

Playing war and having fun, 

And Superman a~chasing atom 
spies, (Chorus) 


But it’s Robeson and it’s Fast 

Who will win the fight at last 

For humanity the victory will gain, 

And when Wall Street’s got the sack 

We’ll be glad to have you back 

And we’ll never have to sing to you 
again: 

Final Chorus 


Go home, Yankee, Yankee go home, 
We don’t want you any more, 
For the way of life you sell 
Doesn’t suit us very well 
And it wasn’t Errol Flynn who won 
the war, 
(Or even Gable --) 
It wasn’t Errol Flynn who womthe war, 


*Lancashire 





EDITORIAL 


(Continued from “age 2) 


workers who, like Fred Wright’s 
worker, thought that the witch-hunts 
didn’t affect them are now on the 
spot. Recording artists, TV perfor- 
mers, writers, producers, and tech- 
nicians, every worker in some phase 
of the mass media, must now know 
“there’s no hiding place down there.” 


In recent weeks Philip Loeb, who 
was listed in the notorious “Red 
Channels”, did not have his contract 
renewed for “The Goldbergs” tele- 
vision program, The Weavers hada 
job at the Iceland Restaurant taken a- 
way from them, Ed Sullivan and CBS 
drew the fire of the “Un-Americans” 
when they hired Lena Horne for a 
TV show 


Now cultural workers are faced 
with making a choice, They can try 
to get so small and insignificant that 
the red-baiters will not see them. 
Fer that approach, we have only one 
question -- “How small can you get?” 
Josh White didn’t get small enough for 
them until he publicly repudiated eve- 
ry decent thing he had ever stood for. 
Tom Glazer has a sweet smell about 
him these days because he is busy 
writing paeans to MacArthur. 


But there are some people who 
have gotten bigger and stronger in 
these days too -- Paul Robeson, 
Howard Fast, Josephine Baker, the 
Hollywood writers These people 
know that there can be no compro- 
mise with Jim Crow and war. They 
know that you can’t make “deals” 
with a Fascist 


For progressives who bemoan the 
attacks on civil rights in the privacy 
of their living rooms, we recall the 
words of one of America’s greatest 
heroes, Joe Hill: “Don’t mourn for 
me -- Organize! ” 
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117 SWEET LIBERTY LAND 


This song was very popular in the lean thirties -- Words by Hoffman Hays 
and still makes good and pointed singing. Music by John Garden 


In steady march rhythm 
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free? If a man hasnoth-ing, noth-ing at all How can a man be free? 
free, Ina land of plen-ty, plen-ty for all Thatswhere a man is free. 











1. Now a bird has a nest and a fox has a hole And a 
2.When a man has a price on the sweat of his brow Oh how 
3. Now a bird has a nest and a fox has a hole But a 
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folk Music SUS. 


(Continued from Page 5) 

continuing and transforming their 
father’s folk music researches; 
Negro folk musicians like the late 
Huddie (“Leadbelly”) Ledbetter, and 
more sophisticated musicians and 
writers like Peter Seeger, Millard 
Lampell and Earl Robinson, All had 
in common an active interest in folk 
music and its inherent democratic 
values, 

The Almanacs were both a writing 
and performing group, They popula- 
rized hundreds of almost unknown 
folk masterpieces and songs like 
“Talking Union” which they sang at 
unicn meetings, picket lines and po- 
litical rallies across the country. 

With the formation of People’s 
Songs early in 1946, a new stage of 
advance began. In addition to popu- 
larizing America’s folk music heri- 
tage, People’s Songs stimulated the 
production of dozens of useful topical 
numbers as well as many creditable 
works of a less transitory character. 
Its monthly bulletin reached into 35 of 
the 48 states; production groups of 
various sorts were set up in nearly a 
dozen large cities. 


People’s Songs expired of finan- 
cial anemia in 1949, tc be succeeded 
by People’s Artists, with the guidance 
of Paul Robeson, some of the old Al- 
manac group, aS well as many new 
faces. They tock up the Almanac’s 
project, the People’s Music Library 
-- “the only place in the US where 
you can find a copy of every single 
important American union song ever 
written” as well as hundreds of songs 
from the Negro people and from the 
new democracies of Eastern Europe 
and China. On picket lines, at com- 
munity “sings” (including the famous 
Peekskill Concert given by Paul 
Robeson in the summer of 1949, 
which was attacked by Fascist hood- 
lums), political rallies and union 
meetings, People’s Artists is con- 
tinuing the fight against Jim Crow, 
for a decent wage, against political 
witch-hunts, but most particularly, 
against war, 

Through public peace concerts, 
recordings and its monthly magazine, 
SING OUT, People’s Artists is bring- 
ing its musical message for peace to 
hundreds of thousands of people 
throughout the USA. 





THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT -- 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO SING OUT 


People’s Artists Inc. 
106 East 14th Street 
New York, 3, N. Y. 


Dear Friends: Enclosed find $2.00 to cover the cost of a one-year gift sub- 
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scription to SING OUT for the following: 
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118 Old Man In The Wood 


Enlist this old New England folk song in the struggle for women’s rights. 
Former subscribers to People’s Songs will find another version in 
Vol, 2, No. 1, of that publication. Do it in rollicking style, 
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There was an old man that lived in in 
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« The old woman took the staff in her hand 


And went to drive the plough, 

The old man took the pail in his hand, 
And went to milk the cow, 

But Tiny hincheé and Tiny flinched, 
And Tiny cocked her nose, 

And Tiny hit the old man such a kick 
That the blood ran down his nose, 


5. And then he watched the bracket hen 
Lest she should lay astray; 
But he forgot the reel of yarn 
His wife spun yesterday; 
He swore by all the leaves on the tree, 
And all the stars in Heaven, 


4. ‘Twas, “Hey, my good cow,” 


And, “Ho, my good cow,” 

And, “Now my good cow, stand still. 
If I ever milk this cow again, 

‘Twill be against my will.” 

And when he’d milked the Tiny cow, 
For fear she should go dry, 

Why then he fed the little pigs 

That were within the sty. 


That his wife could do more work in a day 


Than he could do in seven, 
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119 BALLAD OF BEN HALL 


This Australian folk song comes from a collection entitled “Old Australian Bush 
Ballads”, These ballads, which were collected by Vance Palmer, date from the 
period of the first European settlements in Australia. They derive their title 
from the campfires and bush-meeting places of that time, which is where the 
songs were sung and often written. “The Ballad of Ben Hall” is in the tradition 
of Robin Hood and Jesse James, the outlaws who stole from the rich and gave to 
the poor, This particular volume was presented to Betty Sanders at the Warsaw 
Peace Congress last year with the following inscription: “To the People’s Art- 
ists of America, who have fought courageously with their songs of peace and 
liberty -- and whose songs are known and loved by thousands of Australians, 
from their friends of the Australian Delegation to the Second World Peace 
Congress: Warsaw, November, 1950.” 
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Ah, do not stay your seem-ly grief; But let the tear-drops 
No brandof Caine’erstampedhis brow, No wid - ow’s curse can 
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Ld 
fate of old Ben Hall. 
com - ing of Ben Hall. 


For ever since the good old days Yes, savagely they murdered him; 

Of Turpin and Duval, Oh, let your teardrops fall, 

The people’s friends were outlaws, For all Australia mourns today 

And so was bold Ben Hall, Her bravest son, Ben Hall, 

Yet savagely they murdered him, No more he’ll mount his gallant steed 
Those coward blue coat imps, To roam the ranges high; 

Who only found his hiding place Poor widow’s friend in poverty, 


From sneaking peeler’s pimps, Our bold Ben Hall, goodbye. 
















120 A LITTLE IDEA “Tice 


Despite the title, a little song with a BIG idea. The chorus here is optional, 
and you may repeat the last line of each verse instead if you choose, 
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* 
and when it’s got -ta_ grow, it’s got - ta grow. 
2. It grew by the bushel, 3. It grew in Italy, It grew in France, 
It grew by the bale, It grew in the seat of the 
It even grew when clapped in jail, Big~Shot’s pants. 
{ They nailed it up and jailed it up, They sent marines and war-machines 
a Till they saw stars, To wipe it out, 
But it grew right out between the bars. But the little idea just had to sprout. 
=. It grew until it touched the sky, 5. The little idea just grew and grew, 
| And all the people passing by The Big Shots didn’t know what to do’ 
Took a bit and tasted it (They) called it poison ivy, 
And was it good! Said the leaves are red, 
They tasted Peace and Brotherhood, . But the little idea goes right ahead. 


6. The little idea keeps growin’ tall, 
There’s none can wipe it out at all, 
It grows at home and on the foam 
Of ev’ry sea, 

YOU JUST CAN’T WIPE OUT LIBERTY! 
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A partial break-through was final- 
ly made in the fight to end Jim Crow 
in New York’s Metropolitan Opera 
Company when modern dancer, Janet 
Collins, was signed as a member of 
the company. Danger is that the 
pressure for a complete end to dis- 
crimination will slacken and that the 
Met will be satisfied with this token 
step towards equality. 


Race prejudice went toppling on 
another front when a Buffalo theater 
cancelled its scheduled showing of 
the anti-semitic “Oliver Twist”. 
Manager of the house said he was 
“besieged by phone calls protesting 
the showing. 


Ronnie Gilbert of The Weavers 
hitting out for the big-time as a solo 
singer too, Decca has just released 
“Calla, Calla” and “Bela Bimba” with 
Ronnie featured as soloist. 


Martha Schlamme, popular New 
York folk-singer, now emulating 
“Tex and Jinx”, etc. Martha has a 
twice-a-week, 15-minute, New York 
radio show called “At Home With 
Martha Schlamme”. Program is 
broadcast on WEVD, 11:45 A. M., 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


Reminder for appropriate Christ- 
mas presents: A_ subscription to 
SING OUT for one year -- only $2.00, 
and/or Hootenanny Records’ two 
discs -- “Spring Song” and “Song of 
My Hands” with Ernie Lieberman and 
Hope Foye; and “Banks of Marble” 
and “Hammer Song” with The Wea- 
vers. $1.00 covers everything, in~ 
cluding postage and handling, for 
each record, 





New Lyrics 


A number of singers in New York 
have added the following verse to the 
beautiful old Irish anti-war song, 
“Johnny I Hardly Knew You”: 


They’re rolling out the drums again, 
Huroo, Huroo, 

They’re rolling out the drums again, 
Huroo, Huroo, 

They’re rolling out the drums again, 

But they’ll never take our sons again, 

No, they’ll never take our sons again, 

Johnny, I swear this to you. 


Les Pine wrote the additional verse 
and Martha Schlamme introduced it. 


Sorry! 


Our apologies to Ruth Rubin for 
not mentioning that “Vigndig A Fremd 
Kind”, which appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of SING OUT was from her 
collection of Yiddish songs, “A Trea- 
sury of Jewish Folk Song”. Look for 
a review of this book next month, 
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